Thirty  per  cent  of  students  rated  heavy  drinkers 


By  Deb  Miller 

Alcohol  awareness  on  campus 
should  be  met  with  equal  concern 
at  all  colleges  and  universities,  Phil 
Olinski,  business  manager  for  the 
Doon  Student  Association  at  Con- 
estoga College  said  Apr.6,  but  he 
doesn’t  think  it  is  a major  problem 
at  the  campus. 

In  reference  to  a recent  decision 
by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities to  launch  an  awareness  cam- 
paign, which  includes  training 
pub,  residence,  and  security  staff, 
Olinski  pointed  out  several 


measures  taken  by  the  college  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  staff  and 
patrons  with  regard  to  alcohol  con- 
sumption. 

“We  have  training  sessions 
before  the  pubs,  that  encompass  all 
aspects  of  pub  procedures,”  he 
said. 

This  includes  incorporating  guest 
speakers  from  the  Liquor  License 
Board  of  Ontario,  police,  and  the 
administrative  body,  who  lend 
staff  employees  their  own  area  of 
expertise. 

College  pubs,  which  run  bi- 
weekly and  attract  200  to  300 


patrons,  employ  two  uniformed 
policemen.  Their  presence  makes 
enforcing  the  college’s  alcohol 
policy  easier  on  staff.  The  policy 
also  differs  from  most  other 
facilities  because  pub  closing  time 
is  half  an  hour  earlier. 

Renewed  emphasis  on  alcohol 
awareness  programs  by  univer- 
sities and  colleges  followed  an  in- 
cident at  Guelph  University,  where 
a teenager  choked  to  death  on  his 
vomit  while  visiting  friends  at  the 
campus. 

An  inquest,  to  be  held  on  campus 
in  September,  could  mark  the 


beginning  of  a wide-range  forum 
on  student  drinking. 

The  fact  the  college  (Conestoga) 
doesn’t  have  housing  for  students 
scales  down  the  seriousness  of  a 
problem  on  campus,  Olinski  said, 
but  the  issue  is  not  overlooked. 

“I  don’t  feel  it’s  as  serious 
here,”  he  said.  “Yes,  you  have  to 
recognize  the  issue,  but  given  that 
we  don’t  have  a residence  or  daily 
bars,  we  do  take  our  responsibility 
to  patrons  and  administration  very 
seriously.” 

Guelph  University  operates  five 
bars  on  campus  and  is  the  fourth- 


largest  customer  of  Brewer’s 
Retail  in  Ontario.  The  university 
has  set  up  a task  force  to  inves- 
tigate high-risk  alcohol-related 
practices,  such  as  excessive  drink- 
ing, drinking  and  driving,  and  con- 
sumption that  interferes  with 
academic  activities,  which  will 
recommend  specific  changes  to 
reduce  problems. 

Rick  Campbell,  pub  manager  for 
Conestoga  College,  said  the 
university  could  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  bars  they  operate,  but 

see  alcohol  page  3 
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The  Windsor  marchers,  heading  for  Queen’s  Park,  display  their  opinions  in  Guelph.  More  than  2,000 
people  protested  in  front  of  the  provincial  legislature  April  8 demanding  help  for  Ontario’s  poor. 

Marchers  demand  province  take 
immediate  action  against  poverty 


By  Eric  Schmiedl 

A group  of  30  demonstrators  on 
their  way  from  Windsor  to 
Queen’s  Park  as  part  of  the  March 
Against  Poverty  received  support 
for  their  welfare  reform  message 
during  stopovers  in  Kitchener  and 
Guelph. 

A boisterous  crowd  of  more  than 
2,000  people  protested  in  front  of 
the  provincial  legislature  April  8, 
demanding  help  for  Ontario’s  one 
million  poor. 

The  rally  brought  together  three 
groups,  each  with  30  participants 
in  the  march  which  began  15  days 
earlier  in  Windsor,  Ottawa  and 
Sudbury. 

The  marchers  and  their  sup- 
porters want  welfare  reforms 
proposed  in  the  Social  Assistance 
^Review  Committee  (S.A.R.C.) 
report  implemented.  If  these 
reforms  come  into  effect,  the 
federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments will  have  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $2.1  million  on  welfare. 

A rally  of  about  60  people,  in- 
cluding New  Democratic  Party 
leader  Bob  Rae,  greeted  the 


Windsor  group  at  Speakers’ 
Comer  in  Kitchener  April  3.  The 
Ontario  opposition  leader  praised 
the  marchers  and  criticized  the 
government  for  not  acting  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  report. 

The  next  day,  the  marchers 
stopped  at  St.  George’s  Square  in 
Guelph,  where  five  speakers  ad- 
dressed a group  af  about  50  sym- 
pathizers. Among  those  who  spoke 
were  Guelph  city  councillor  Carl 
Hamilton,  marcher  John  Clarke 
and  Joan  Rentoul,  a representative 
of  Guelph’s  Centre  for  Employ- 
able Workers. 

Hamilton  said  the  march  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  Guelph  city 
council.  Council  declared  April  2- 
8 Anti-Poverty  week  in  Guelph. 

The  reforms  would  be  “the  basis 
for  actually  doing  something  fun- 
damental that  could  reform  a 
whole  basic  area  of  our  society,” 
Hamilton  said. 

Clarke  demanded  that  Ontario 
Premier  David  Peterson  “take  ac- 
tion against  poverty  absolutely 
now. 

“The  government  has  given  us 
nothing  but  empty  promises,”  he 


Teacher  awarded 
prestigious  honor 


told  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  He 
called  on  everyone  to  show  their 
support  at  Queen’s  Park. 

Rentoul  echoed  Clarke’s  call  for 
support  in  Toronto,  saying  car 
pools  were  available  for  supporters 
to  make  the  trip. 

In  an  interview,  Rentoul  said  that 
about  six  weeks  of  preparation 
went  into  the  Guelph  rally. 

“Basically,  we  heard  the  march 
was  coming  through  Guelph,  and 
we  decided  to  put  together  some 
sort  of  welcoming  committee,” 
Rentoul  said.  The  welcome  in- 
cluded a chili  supper  for  the  mar- 
chers. 


By  Pamela  Fraser 

Conestoga  College  will  be  thrust 
into  the  international  spotlight  on 
May  23  when  Bruce  Bjorkquist,  a 
teaching  master  at  the  Stratford 
nursing  campus,  accepts  his  1989 
National  Teaching  Excellence 
Award. 

David  Gross,  vice-president  of 
marketing,  called  the  honor  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  ever  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  college  or  one  of  its 
teachers.  The  award  is  granted  by 
the  National  Institute  for  Staff  and 
Organizational  Development 
(NISQD),  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin. 

Recipients  of  the  NISOD  award 
are  chosen  from  teachers 
nominated  by  2,000  American  and 
150  Canadian  post-secondary 
schools.  Bjorkquist  was 
nominated  by  college  president 
John  Tibbits  after  he  received  the 
college’s  first  Aubrey  Hagar  dis- 
tinguished teaching  award  in  1988. 

The  institute  asked  Bjorkquist  to 
describe  his  idea  of  an  exemplary 
teacher  and  to  outline  the  positive 
and  negative  sides  of  his  experien- 
ces in  teaching.  He  and  several  of 
his  students  filled  out  question- 
naires. The  confidential  reports 
were  sent  to  Austin,  where,  using 
criteria  known  only  to  themselves, 
NISOD  chose  Bjorkquist  as  one  of 
the  winners  of  the  distinguished 
award. 

Bjorkquist  came  to  the  college’s 
attention  when  his  leadership  class 
was  nominated  for  the  Association 
of  Community  Colleges  Innova- 
tive Teacher  Award  in  1987. 

“I  was  very  honored  even  to  be 
nominated  for  the  ACC  award,” 
Bjorkquist  said.  “Even  though  I 
didn’t  win  the  award,  it  began  the 
sequence  of  events  that  led  up  to 
the  National  Teaching  Excellence 
Award.” 


Bjorkquist  has  been  with  the  col- 
lege since  1972,  teaching  social 
sciences  and  humanities  to  nursing 
students,  first  at  Clinton,  then  at 
Stratford  campus. 

“I  like  the  close-knit  feeling  be- 
tween the  staff,”  said  Bjorkquist. 
“It  makes  it  easier  to  relate  to  the 
students.  I try  to  compromise,  and 
adjust  to  my  classes  to  a certain 
degree,  although  if  you  talk  to 


probably  say  I’m  not  flexible 
enough.” 

‘ ‘I  think  the  essence  of  my  teach- 
ing is  that  I listen  to  my  students, 
not  just  to  what  they  say  to  me  in 
class,  but  the  comments  they  make 
to  each  other  on  the  way  out  or  on 
the  way  in  (to  class).  If  something 
I do  doesn’t  seem  to  be  working, 
I’ll  try  to  change  it  so  it  does  work. 
Over  a two  or  three  years,  if  two  or 
three  significant  changes  are 
made,  the  course  will  be  that  much 
stronger  and  better.” 

Bjorkquist  will  be  accepting  his 
award  in  Austin  in  May.  Tibbits 
has  been  asked  to  accompany 
Bjorkquist  to  Texas  for  the  presen- 
tation. 


Course  threatened  by  low  enrolment 


By  Eric  Schmiedl 

The  proposed  third-year  wood- 
working management  program 
needs  a minimum  of  six  to  eight 
people  to  begin  full-time  in  Sep- 
tember, according  to  Grant  Glen- 
nie. 

That’s  a problem  — considering 
there  are  only  two  applicants  so 
far. 


Glennie,  chairman  of  the  wood- 
working centre,  said  the  program 
has  run  into  problems  because  of 
the  tight  financial  position  Cones- 
toga College  will  face  in  the  com- 
ing year.  All  departments,  includ- 
ing woodworking,  will  have  to  do 
some  belt-tightening. 

Glennie  said  it  would  cost  about 
$70,000  to  run  the  third-year  pro- 
gram, and  he’s  not  sure  where  the 


money  will  come  from. 

One  source  that  won’t  be  supply- 
ing funds  for  the  program  is  the 
government,  according  to  dean  of 
technology  Tony  Martinek.  That’s 
because  the  college  works  on  the 
“two-year-slip  funding  formula,” 
Martinek  said. 

Under  the  formula,  there’s  a two- 

see  wood  page  3 
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Army  does  more 
than  fight  war 

By  Eric  Schmiedl 

I can’t  count  the  times  I’ve  heard  members  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  referred  to  as  warmongers  and 
being  put  down  by  individuals  who  don’t  know  what 
they’re  talking  about. 

The  majority  of  these  people  draw  their  conclusions 
about  the  forces  from  someone  else’s  opinion.  They 
don’t  take  the  time  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  fife  in 
the  military  is  really  like. 

I’ve  also  heard  the  oft-repeated  argument  that  the 
only  purpose  of  an  army  is  to  fight  a war.  I can’t  say  this 
isn’t  the  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  armed  for- 
ces, because  it  obviously  is,  although  a war  fought  by 
Canada  would  no  doubt  be  fought  defensively.  But  there 
are  a number  of  other  useful  tasks  the  army  is  capable  of 
performing. 

Rescue  operations  have  been  carried  out  many  times 
by  different  branches  of  the  armed  forces  — most 
people  know  that.  But  did  you  know  artillery  is  used  to 
keep  the  Rogers  Pass  section  of  the  Trans-Canada  High- 
way safe  by  literally  blowing  up  mountain  snowdrifts 
before  they  can  become  avalanches? 

There  are  other  reasons  for  maintaining  the  armed  for- 
ces. Involvement  in  the  forces  gives  people  the  chance 
to  realize  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  by  offering 
challenges  present  in  no  other  line  of  work.  Army  life, 
more  often  than  not,  makes  people  better  and  stronger 
citizens  who  can  actively  contribute  to  Canada. 

Through  my  personal  involvement  with  the  reserves,  I 
gained  a different  perspective  about  the  Canadian  forces. 
I saw  people  grow,  develop  and  mature  through  their  ac- 
tive participation. 

Warmongers?  The  people  who  gave  out  last  year’s 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  didn’t  think  so. 


And  the  winner...has  just  been  gobbled  up  by  a mutant  carp! 


YOU  TELL  US: 

What  is  your  biggest  pet  peeve? 


Not  being  able  to  get  a date  for  the 
DSA  Athletic  Banquet. 

Byron  Shantz 
Tenth-year 
Management  Studies 


Sexism  in  the  media. 

Lora  Cousineau  and 
Caroline  Innes 
First-year 
BRT 


It  bugs  me  that  there  is  no  bar  on 

campus. 

Jig J 

Nelson  Amaral 

jr  ’i 

Second-year 
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Design 
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Life  is  too  short  to  have  any. 

Rudy  Glowacki 
payroll  clerk 
Administrative  services 


People  who  wear  sunglasses  when 

People  who  drive  slow  and  over 

there’s  no  sun  out,  or  indoors. 

J, 

the  line  while  going  around  bends. 

Tom  Farwell 

I can  make  it  at  twice  the 

Second-year 

W -m  <#**.  « 

speed. 

BRT 

\ V V » 

Shelly  Kitchen 

^ W‘ 

First-year 

5 % : 

Accounting 

Police  forces  need  mandatory  affirmative  action 


By  Pat  Roberts 


Racism  in  Ontario’s  police  departments 
was  severely  criticized  in  a 294-page  task 
force  report  released  April  1 1 . The  six-mem- 
ber committee,  created  after  the  police  shoot- 
ings of  two  Toronto-area  black  men,  heard 
10  days  of  testimony  at  public  hearings 
across  the  province.  Tales  of  police  beatings, 
false  arrests  and  harassment  from  blacks. 
Orientals,  Asians  and  native  Indians  con- 
vinced the  task  force  police  racism  is  a 
widespread  problem. 

The  report’s  long  list  of  recommendations 
included  the  crucial  need  for  mandatory  af- 
firmative action  hiring  policies.  Statistics 
from  all  departments  showed  glaring  incon- 
sistencies between  the  ratio  of  whites  to 


minorities  on  the  forces,  and  the  ratio  repre- 
sented in  the  communities  they  serve. 

Comments  from  police  chiefs,  polled  fol- 
lowing the  report’s  release,  generally 
reflected  the  attitude  that  racism  was  not  a 
major  problem.  Waterloo  regional  Police 
Chief  Harold  Basse  opposes  hiring  quotas  set 
by  law,  and  feels  police  departments  should 
be  “encouraged”  to  recruit  more  visible 
minorities  instead.  Although  he  thinks  most 
forces  are  attempting  to  hire  recruits  who 
would  reflect  the  ethnic  makeup  of  their 
community,  figures  show  his  own  depart- 
ment is  lacking  in  this  area. 

His  response  to  the  idea  of  recruiting  from 
a provincial  pool  of  visible  minorities, 
reported  in  the  K-W  Record  April  12,  does 
not  suggest  a particularly  firm  committment 
to  the  idea. 


“Let  them  come  up  with  the  qualified 
people  and  we’ll  go  get  them,”he  said.  “I 
don’t  mind  that.” 

Somehow  his  words  don’t  sound  totally 
reassuring  under  the  circumstances.  If  past 
performance  is  any  indication,  how  many  of 
these  recruits  would  actually  be  deemed 
“qualified?” 

Basse  resents  forced  hiring  of  minorities. 
He  wants  final  say  on  any  new  recruits,  to 
ensure  they  “fit  the  philosophy”  of  his  force. 
What  exactly  does  he  mean?  Does  the  Water- 
loo regional  police  force  have  its  own  unique 
system  of  thought  which  could  possibly  ex- 
clude a visible  minority? 

Opponents  of  affirmative  action  argue  the 
policy  is  unfair  to  white  applicants  and  gives 
preference  to  unqualified  candidates.  It  is  a 
policy  of  reverse  discrimination,  they  argue. 


Most  believe  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
equality  of  opportunity,  not  guarantees  of 
equality.  As  long  as  the  opportunity  is  there, 
it’s  up  to  the  minorities  to  take  advantage  of 
it. 

Supporters  of  the  policy  disagree.  They 
don’t  advocate  the  hiring  of  unqualified  ap- 
plicants, only  that  if  given  the  choice  be- 
tween two  equally-qualified  candidates, 
preference  be  given  to  the  minority.  This 
not  reverse  racism,  but  speeding  up  th^^ 
progress  of  groups  which  have  been  held 
back  in  the  past.  Historically,  majorities  do 
not  voluntarily  give  up  their  privileges. 

In  light  of  the  task  force’s  conclusions,  and 
the  dismal  track  record  of  Ontario’s  police 
departments,  government  intervention  in 
police  hiring  practices  might  be  the  only  way 
to  balance  the  scales  of  justice. 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Slanderous  cartoon  too  critical 


Dear  Ms.  Editors, 

Two  items  appeared  in  your 
taper  April  10  which  contradict 
iach  other  and  I feel  compelled  to 
write. 

On  page  two  is  a rather 
slanderous  cartoon  or  caricature  on 
college  security.  Then  on  page 
three,  an  article  about  a smashed 
window  at  Door  5.  Reference  is 
made  to  security  in  this  article. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  make  fun  of, 
slander,  curse  and  even  hate  the 
support  systems  of  the  college 
which  keep  things  on  a steady  keel. 
In  this  particular  case,  it  is  a good 
thing  two  of  these  departments 
were  available  and  responded  with 
emergency,  speed  and  accuracy  or 
the  incident  could  very  easily  have 
turned  into  a tragedy.  Not  only  was 
there  a real  possibility  of  the  stu- 
dent bleeding  to  death,  there  was  a 
very  real  hazard  to  public  safety 
created  by  the  broken  glass. 

I can  say  these  things  because, 
first,  I was  witness  to  the  incident 
and  how  it  was  handled,  and 
secondly,  my  staff  and  myself 
were  personally  involved.  You 
see,  it  was  me  your  photographer 
captured  picking  up  the  broken 


glass  behind  Door  5. 

I believe  both  the  security  and 
housekeeping  departments  acted 
with  lightning  swift  actions,  which 
were  so  accurate,  the  incident  was 
over  and  cleaned  up  before  many 
people  knew  what  happened.  Al- 
though neither  department  is  look- 
ing for  praise,  as  both  were  simply 
performing  their  duties,  less 
criticism  (like  the  cartoon)  would 
go  a long  way. 

Simply  a thought  worth  thinking 
about. 

Richard  C.H.  Green 
Supervisor  of  Housekeeping 

Political  issue 

Regarding  the  article.  Racism 
controversy  makes  LAS  A students 
uneasy: 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  say  the 
controversy  over  racism  of  police 
forces  does  not  make  me  uneasy 
about  going  into  this  profession,  it 
interests  me  in  trying  to  change 
this  situation  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  third  year  in 
the  LAS  A program. 

Finally,  I agree  with  three  of  the 
four  students  in  saying  ‘ ‘ the  racism 
issue  in  the  Lawson  case  was 


from  page  one 

thinks  the  cornered  attention 
received  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities may  be  blown  out  of  propor- 
tion. 

“You’re  going  to  get  over-con- 
sumption anywhere,”  he  said. 

Preventive  measures  are  the  best 
strategy,  Campbell  said.  And  train- 
ing staff  properly  is  a good  place  to 
start. 

Pub  staff  are  instructed  in  normal 
safety  procedures  during  training 
periods,  which  include  how  to 
manage  an  intoxicated  person,  re- 


questing identification,  and  al- 
cohol in  unlicensed  areas,  but  are 
also  exposed  to  a graphic  video  on 
drinking  and  driving  that  brings 
the  reality  of  staff  responsibility 
into  focus. 

‘ ‘Police  go  over  key  areas . . . and 
the  video  leaves  a good  picture,” 
Campbell  said.  “It’s  a good  tool.” 

A survey  released  last  year  by  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
showed  about  94  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents drink.  Nearly  30  per  cent 
consume  15  drinks  or  more  and 
were  classified  as  heavy  drinkers. 

Campbell  said  there  is  definitely 


Loans  for  student  ventures 


By  TrinaEder 

So  you  have  a good  idea  and  a 
sound  plan  for  a business,  but  not 
enough  money  to  get  it  off  the 
ground.  What  do  you  do? 

You  could  follow  in  Neil  Sam- 
mut  and  Mark  Rosteck’s  footsteps. 

Sammut,  a first-year  woodwork- 
ing student  and  Rosteck,  a first- 
year  science  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  were  able  to  get  a 
Student  Venture  Capital  loan  to  set 
up  their  summer  business  — 
making  wooden  lawn  furniture. 

The  federal  Ministry  of  Skills 
Development  funds  two  start-up 
programs  which  provide  interest- 
free  loans  to  young  people  with 
sound  business  ideas. 

Youth  Venture  Capital  covers  a 
year-round  business  and  Student 
Venture  Capital  helps  students 
start  a summer  business. 

Sammut,  who  has  been  in  the 
woodworking  field  for  more  than 
five  years,  said  he  took  woodwork- 
ing in  high  school  and  worked  for 
a contractor  building  houses  last 
summer. 

“We  decided  we  didn’t  want  an 
indoor  job  this  summer  so  we  said, 
hey,  let’s  start  our  own  business,” 
Sammut  explained. 

Their  original  idea  was  to  make 
canoes  but  they  found  it  too  much 

I work  and  too  time-consuming. 
Eventually  they  decided  upon 
wooden  lawn  furniture. 

The  pair  had  planned  to  build  the 
lawn  furniture  in  Toronto,  where 
they  live,  but  have  now  chosen  to 
base  their  business,  Samteck 
Enterprises,  at  Sammut’s  cottage 
near  Minden. 

“It’s  more  convenient  ....  We 
are  selling  to  cottage  owners  and 


hopefully  we  can  get  some  resort 
contracts.” 

Sammut  said  all  Samteck 
Enterprises  needs  is  one  or  two 
resort  contracts  to  make  it  a suc- 
cessful business. 

‘ ‘Right  now  we  are  in  the  process 
of  filling  out  applications  and 
marketing  our  product  . . . They 
(the  Ministry)  require  you  to  do  a 
product  feasibility  study,  figure 
out  projected  costs  and  sales  and 
determine  who  would  be  your 
competitors  and  who  would  be 
your  customers,’  ’ Sammut  said. 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan, 
Samteck  Enterprises  will  be  build- 
ing two  styles  of  lawn  furniture  by 
this  summer  — rustic  cedar  and 
precut  lumber. 

Student  Venture  Capital  loans 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Ontario 
government.  The  programs  are 
also  operated  in  co-operation  with 
local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Participants  are  eligible  for  inter- 
est-free loans  of  up  to  $3,000  to 
start  a summer  business. 

To  qualify  for  a Student  Venture 
Capital  loan,  an  applicant  must  be 
returning  to  school  as  a full-time 
student  in  the  fall  and  be  more  than 
15  years  of  age. 

Another  requirement  is  that  the 
business  be  independent.  Dis- 
tributing someone  else’s  product, 
commission  selling  and  some 
franchises  or  professional  prac- 
tices are  not  covered. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry, Trade  and  Technology  also 
provides  participants  with  busi- 
ness advice  and  information  semi- 
nars. 

More  information  is  available  at 
Placement  Services,  portable  8. 
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blown  out  of  proportion.”  It  is 
partly  a political,  as  well  as  police 
issue. 

Karen  Trivett 
First  year  LAS  A 

Hewitt  offended 

This  is  regarding  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Pat  Roberts  in  the  March  20 
issue  of  Spoke.  I am  aware  of  the 
conversation  in  question,  but  it  ap- 
pears a misunderstanding  took 
place. 

I don’t  feel  the  women  at  Cones- 
toga vote  with  their  hormones.  I 
feel  we  are  much  more  intelligent 
than  that. 

In  fact,  the  main  reason  I didn’t 
run  for  DS  A president  was  because 
of  the  amount  of  time  this  position 
involves.  I felt  — and  still  do  — 
that  I could  offer  the  time  it  takes 
to  do  an  effective  job  as  vice-presi- 
dent, but  I’d  be  unable  to  spare  all 
of  the  time  required  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job  as  president. 

I found  the  article  very  offensive 
because  I know  women  are  more 
intelligent  than  Pat  Roberts  ob- 
viously feels  they  are. 

Marjorie  Hewitt 
DSA  vice-president  elect 


a problem  linked  with  student 
drinking  in  general,  and  cites  peer 
pressures  and  stress  as  the  reason. 

“I’m  sure  just  the  everyday  col- 
lege grind  of  getting  assignments 
done  could  cause  pressure,”  he 
said. 

But  despite  growing  concern 
elsewhere,  Campbell  feels  his  staff 
has  done  well  to  operate  pubs  with 
only  a few  scuffles  in  the  half  year 
he’s  been  manager. 

“It’s  an  important  issue,  but  not 
equally,”  he  said.  “I  mean,  we’re 
sure  not  Brewer’s  Retail’s  fourth 
largest  customer.” 

Rafting  trip 

By  Lynne  Gourley 

Imagine  strapping  on  a life 
jacket  and  plunging  through  tor- 
rid rapids,  perhaps  being  tossed 
into  the  wild  and  unpredictable 
waters  of  the  Rouge  River. 
Sound  interesting? 

Sharon  Slater,  a second-year 
journalism  student,  and  Byron 
Shantz,  a third- year  business 
management  student,  are  or- 
ganizing a white  water  expedi- 
tion that  is  sure  to  put  a few 
waves  into  your  summer. 

Dubbed  a “last  bash”  by 
Slater,  the  two  are  hoping  to 
rejoin  the  group  of  students  who 
went  to  Jamaica  in  February,  as 
well  as  new  recruits. 

The  price  for  the  weekend  is 
$149  ($10  cheaper  than  the  all- 
inclusive  price  of  $159  adver- 
tised in  the  brochure). 

The  trip  includes  round-trip 
transportation  in  a washroom- 
equipped  coach  from  Toronto  to 
the  New  World  Centre  resort, 
one  day  of  rafting  on  the  Rouge 
River  Quebec,  a campsite  for 
two  nights  (tents  included  for 
$18  extra),  all  river  equipment, 
two  breakfasts,  one  snack  while 
rafting,  one  lunch  and  one  bar- 
becue. Also  included  is  the  full 
use  of  facilities  at  the  centre, 
which  includes  a licensed  bar, 
restaurant,  outdoor  pool,  hot 
tubs  and  showers. 

Slater  said  the  trip  is  scheduled 
for  July  7 to  9,  but  if  they  can 
arrange  a full  bus  load  of  people, 
they  will  be  able  to  leave  when- 
ever they  want.  A $50  deposit  is 
required  before  April  21. 


Lack  of  interest  threatens 
third-year  woodworking 


wood  from  page  one 

to  three-year  delay  before  the  col- 
lege begins  collecting  money  for  a 
new  school  program.  Therefore 
startup  costs  have  to  be  funded 
from  the  college’s  own  reserves. 

Martinek  said  the  woodworking 
trust,  established  to  support  the 
woodworking  centre,  has  fallen 
short  of  cash  to  finance  the  third- 
year  program  because  of  the  lack 
of  a fund-raising  mechanism  at  the 
college. 

“That’s  not  to  say  the  wood- 
working trust  is  dead,”  Martinek 
said.  He  said  the  college  ad- 
ministration intends  to  go  ahead 
with  overall  growth  (which  in- 
cludes the  third-year  course)  and 
funds  will  hopefully  be  raised 
under  the  leadership  of  David 
Gross,  vice-president  of  marketing 
at  the  college. 

Glennie  said  there  is  “a  definite 
need  for  the  third  year”  program, 
which  is  open  to  graduates  of  the 
two-year  program  and  to  ap- 
plicants with  equivalent  work  ex- 
perience. Many  students  from  the 
outgoing  second-year  class  have 
not  applied  because  they  were  un- 
sure the  third-  year  course  would 
be  offered  and  now  have  jobs  lined 
up.  Also,  the  program  is  not  suited 
to  all  students.  It’s  more  of  a 
management  course  than  a shop 
course,  and  the  emphasis  would  be 
on  theory  rather  than  practical  ap- 
plication. 

The  regular  two-year  program 
isn’t  facing  the  enrolment 


problems  of  the  third-year  course. 
Glennie  said  106  applications  have 
been  received  to  fill  96  openings, 
including  one  from  Peru.  The 
popularity  of  the  two-year  pro- 
gram should  make  it  easier  to  fill 
the  third  year  in  the  future  but  that 
doesn’t  alleviate  this  year’s  prob- 
lem. Even  if  the  minimum  number 
of  applicants  surface,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  course  will  run. 


Grant  Glennie 


“To  be  economic,  the  class  size 
should  be  at  least  16,”  Glennie 
said.  Considering  the  present 
financial  state  of  the  college, 
an  uneconomic  course  may  be 
scrapped  for  this  year. 

In  the  event  the  course’s  Septem- 
ber start  date  is  postponed,  night 
courses  in  management  may  be  of- 
fered as  an  alternative  until  the 
program  can  start  full-time,  Glen- 
nie said. 


Student  dies  in  car  accident 


By  Christine  Diesbourg 

Gerry  Meurs,  a Conestoga  busi- 
ness student  died  Friday,  April  7, 
after  a car  he  was  riding  in  went  off 
an  embankment  into  the  Cones- 
togo  River  near  Wallenstein. 

Meurs,  19,  a passenger  in  a car 
driven  by  Steven  DeJong  of  Luck- 
now, was  returning  home  from 
hockey  practice  in  Palmerston. 
Also  in  the  car  were  Kathy  Blake 
of  Seaforth  and  April  Coulter  of 
Waterloo.  Blake  and  Coulter  are 
also  business  students  at  Cones- 
toga College. 

The  four  were  travelling 
eastbound  when  the  car  crossed 
both  lanes  and  went  down  an  em- 
bankment on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wallenstein  bridge.  The  car  was 
airborne  for  seven  to  1 5 metres  and 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  Cones- 
togo  River.  It  drifted  for  several 


metres  then  sank  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river. 

Meurs,  trapped  in  the  back  seat, 
was  unable  to  swim  to  safety. 
Blake  said  she  and  the  remaining 
occupants  of  the  car  escaped 
through  open  windows  and  swam 
to  shore  in  the  freezing  water. 

Blake  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
shore  and  ran  to  the  Wallenstein 
feed  mill  for  help. 

The  survivors  received  only 
minor  cuts  and  bruises. 

The  car  was  pulled  from  the 
water  April  7 about  10  a.m.  The 
car’s  lpft  front  section  appeared 
badly  damaged. 

Meurs  was  an  avid  hockey  player 
and  had  hopes  of  working  as  a 
carpenter’s  apprentice  this  sum- 
mer. Meurs  was  a longtime  friend 
of  DeJong.  The  pair  had  planned  to 
play  hockey  in  Holland  next  year 
if  they  made  the  team. 


Photo  by  Trina  Eder/Spoke 

Carol  Bannerman  from  the  Waterloo  Regional  Health  Unit 
demonstrates  proper  brushing  technique. 
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LASA  visits  police  college 


By  Trina  Eder 

Conestoga  College  law  and 
security  administration  students 
have  a number  of  options  after 
graduation  from  the  program. 
Choosing  which  route  to  follow 
is  a big  decision. 

To  help  with  this  decision, 
first-year  LASA  students 
visited  the  Ontario  Police  Col- 
lege in  Alymer  on  March  31. 

Shortly  after  arriving  the 
visitors  were  shown  a video 
about  what  the  police  college 
had  to  offer.  “We  weren’t  al- 
lowed in  some  areas  like  the 
firing  range  and  classes  already 
in  progress,”  said  student  Vir- 
ginia Hall,  “but  most  of  it  was 
covered  in  the  video.” 

As  well,  they  went  on  a walk- 
ing tour  of  the  fitness  and 
recreation  area,  classrooms, 
library  and  the  laboratories. 

“Some  Conestoga  graduates 
enrolled  in  the  college  talked  to 
us  and  told  us  what  the  police 
college  was  like  and  what  they 
had  to  do,”  Hall  said. 


Hall  said  originally  she  wanted 
to  be  a police  officer  but  has 
changed  her  outlook  and  is  now 
considering  private  investiga- 
tion as  well. 

After  graduation  LASA  stu- 
dents are  qualified  to  work  in 
security,  customs,  immigration, 
private  investigation,  probation 
or  parole  and  policing. 

Hall  explained  that  LASA  stu- 
dents have  to  decide  by  their 
fourth  semester  if  they  would 
like  to  work  for  the  police 
department.  This  is  when  the 
police  do  testing  and  hire  stu- 
dents. 

If  they  are  hired  by  the  police 
department,  students  work  one 
month  with  the  force  and  are 
then  sent  to  police  college  for 
further  training.  If  they  earn  a 
passing  grade  of  75  per  cent  they 
are  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
force. 

“It  was  a learning  experience. 
It  gave  those  considering  the 
police  force  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  (the  police  college)  re- 
quired,” Hall  said. 


Brown  reflects  on  years 
at  Conestoga  with  pride 


By  Nancy  Medeiros 

Alex  Brown,  a familiar  face  at 
Conestoga’s  administration  and 
faculty  will  be  leaving  the  college 
June  30. 

Brown,  who  is  retiring,  looks  for- 
ward to  a well-deserved  break  after 
holding  many  titles  at  Doon  cam- 
pus, including  dean  of  faculty,  ad- 
ministrator of  Doon  campus,  dean 
of  Doon  campus,  co-ordinator  and 
manager  of  continuing  education, 
director  of  student  services,  assis- 
tant to  the  president,  and  co-or- 
dinator of  alumni. 


A fascination  with  community 
colleges,  then  a new  concept  in 
teaching,  lured  Brown  from  the 
steel  industry  in  1968.  He  joined 
the  growing  community  at  Cones- 
toga as  dean  of  faculty.  The  faculty 
consisted  of  25  to  30  members, 
compared  to  221  employed  at  the 
college  as  of  March  3. 

Dealing  with  young  people  was 
not  a new  concept  to  Brown.  As 
assistant  co-ordinator  of  manage- 
ment development  at  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada,  he  travelled 
across  the  country  recruiting 
young  people  from  colleges  and 
universities. 

Brown  feels  he  made  the  right 
decision  when  he  joined  Cones- 
toga. He  describes  his  first  years  on 
administration  as  “the  concept  of 
a family  starting  up  a new  busi- 
ness.” 

When  he  had  his  initial  interview, 
Brown  hoped  his  last  five  years  at 
the  college  would  be  spent  teach- 
ing on  a full-time  basis.  His  dream 
had  almost  faded  until  the  oppor- 
tunity came  his  way  about  three 
years  ago. 


Brown’s  specialty  is  in  human 
resources,  where  he  presently 
teaches  organizational  behaviour 
and  supervisory  practice.  He  has 
also  taught  human  resource 
management  and  employment 
techniques,  a course  specially 
designed  for  accounting  students. 

Vibrancy  and  a healthy  ex- 
uberance are  qualities  Brown  en- 
joys in  his  students.  “A  joy  of 
living,  a joy  of  being  here  and  a 
morning  greeting,’  ’ is  what  Brown 
likes  to  see  at  Conestoga. 

He  reflects  on  his  past  at  the  col- 
lege with  pride  and  fondness,  and 
says  he  can’t  help  but  feel  a sense 
of  joy  remembering  the  days  when 
the  college  was  only  an  ad- 
ministration and  a few  portables. 
He  always  looked  forward  to 
seeing  the  college  expand  and  add 
new  wings. 

In  1985,  Brown  took  what  he 
refers  to  as  “a  satisfying  few 
months”  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
an  alumni  association  at  the  col- 
lege. Involvement  with  an  alumni 
association  was  not  new  to  Brown 
since  he  served  as  president  of  his 
alumni  at  McMaster  University. 

Brown  doesn’t  want  the  purpose 
of  an  alumni  association  to  be  a 
fund-  raiser,  but  to  be  supportive  of 
fund-raising  functions. 

While  conducting  his  study,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  there  were 
specific  “pockets”  of  alumni  ex- 
isting. He  found  active  alumni 
were  those  close  to  their  program, 
such  as  social  services,  law  and 
security  and  broadcasting. 

If  an  alumni  is  too  general,  he 
believes  it  would  not  work  well 
because  the  program  serves  as  a 
base  for  alumni  activity. 

Brown  sees  the  purpose  of  an 
alumni  association  as  “being  part 
of  the  network,  bringing  in  new 
students  and  interested  young 
people  to  the  college,  serving  on 
the  advisory  board  and  providing 
job  opportunities.” 

Brown  has  a lot  to  reflect  on  over 
the  past  20  years.  Helping  to  over- 
come some  problems  the  college 
faced  as  it  began  to  grow  gives 
Brown  pride. 

•Through  administration,  teach- 
ing and  working  to  build  an  alumni 
association,  Brown’s  hard  work 
has  earned  him  a lifetime  vacation. 


DSA  looking  for  student 


health  care  program 


By  Lynne  Gourley 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  is  looking  into  a health 
insurance  plan  that  would  help 
defer  the  high  cost  of  prescribed 
drugs. 

Although  the  plan  would  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  fall  of  1990, 
Business  Manager  Phil  Olinski, 
said  it  is  important  to  offer  a 
health-care  program  to  students. 
“We  are  looking  at  a health  in- 
surance plan  for  students  of  Con- 
nestoga  College  that  would  basi- 
cally mirror  the  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo,”  said  Olinski. 

At  the  university,  undergraduate 
students  pay  $15.95  per  semester 
for  the  plan  and  $21.95  for  a mar- 
ried student  and  spouse. 

Graduate  students  are  charged 
$19.95  per  semester  and  $25.09 
per  married  couple. 


Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a 
flat  rate  of  $3.50  per  prescription 
and  the  rest  is  covered  under  the 
plan.  For  students  requiring  oral 
contraceptives,  a deductible  of 
$3.50  is  applied  to  each  package  of 
pills. 

Olinski  said  the  charge  to  Cones- 
toga students  would  be  added  to 
the  activities  fee. 

“If  everything  goes  to  the 
timetable  that  we  have  laid  down 
in  DSA  we  hope  to  have  a plan  in 
place  by  September  1990. 1 know 
that  seems  like  a long  time  for  a 
policy  to  be  in  the  works  but  the 
fees  for  the  1989/90  year  had  been 
approved  in  February,”  said 
Olinski. 

Although  some  students  are 
covered  under  their  parent’s  in- 
surance policies,  the  policy  would 
still  be  beneficial  to  many  students 
said  Olinski. 


One  group  that  would  utiliza 
such  a plan  he  said,  is  the  growing 
number  of  mature  students  at  the 
college. 

Eligible  expenses  for  a drug  plan 
would  include  drugs  which  are 
medically  required  and  prescribed 
by  a doctor  or  dentist.  Also  in- 
cluded are  medically  required  sup- 
plies of  a non-prescription  nature, 
such  as  supplies  for  the  treatment 
of  cystic  fibrosis  or  diabetes. 

The  drug  plan  at  the  university 
does  not  pay  for  any  type  of  con- 
traceptives other  than  oral,  food  or 
food  supplements,  vitamins  (ex- 
cept those  prescribed  by  a 
physican),  experimental  drugs  or 
delivery  charges. 

Olinski  said  every  student  at  the 
college  would  be  charged  for  the 
pjan,  but  those  uninterested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  plan  will  be  able  to 
get  their  money  back. 


OPP  commissioner  speaks  at  banquet 


By  Scott  McNichol 

Thomas  O’Grady  says  students 
wanting  to  be  police  officers  must 
be  willing  to  involve  themselves 
with  the  community. 

“We  are  going  back  to  knowing 
the  community  we  serve,”  the 
commissioner  of  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Police  told  law  and  security 
administration  students  at  their  an- 
nual graduation  and  awards  ban- 
quet at  Kitchener’s  Valhalla  Inn. 

About  320  students  listened  as 
O’Grady  discussed  the  new 
philosophy  of  partnership  between 
police  and  the  community.  Police 
have  distanced  themselves  in  three 
ways. 

Years  ago,  police  patrolled  the 
community  on  foot  and  were 
familiar  with  residents.  With  the 
introduction  of  patrol  cars,  police 
associated  less  with  the  public. 
Eventually  police  cars  got  “air 
conditioning”  and  the  community 


became  even  more  distant. 

O’Grady,  52,  was  asked  to  speak 
at  the  April  7 event  by  first-year 
student  Angela  Collard. 

Five  awards  were  presented  at 
the  banquet.  Second-year  student 
Pam  Watters  received  the  A1 
Logan  Memorial  Award,  given  in 
memory  of  the  head  of  counselling 
at  Doon  student  services  who  died 
eight  years  ago. 

Steve  Cabral  was  presented  with 
the  first-year  student  and  faculty 
awards.  Patrick  Smola  and  Garry 
McKenzie  received  the  second- 
year  students  award  and  Smola 
also  received  the  second-year 
faculty  award. 

A special  award  was  given  to 
three  first-year  graphic  design  and 
advertising  students  who  designed 
new  OPP  road  displays.  Alex 
Protas  and  John  Ashby  were 
presented  with  their  awards  by 
Const.  Bob  Morrow  of  the 
Cambridge  OPP  and  Bob 
Burnham  from  Programmed  In- 


surance Brokers.  Absent  was 
Doug  Leake,  whose  award  was  ac- 
cepted by  design  teacher  Vince 
Sowa. 

The  insurance  company,  in  con- 
junction with  the  OPP,  sponsored 
the  design  contest  and  will  fund 
construction  of  full-size  displays. 
The  winning  designs  were  chosen 
from  nine  entries. 

Donations  to  the  Waterloo 
Regional  Police  crime  prevention 
program  and  Big  Brothers  and  Big 
Sisters  were  also  presented  during 
the  ceremony. 

“It  worked  out  well,”  said  full- 
time faculty  member  Don 
Douglas.  He  added  he  was  pleased 
to  see  program  graduates  as  far 
back  as  1972.  Also  in  attendance 
was  MPP  John  Reimer. 

The  program,  in  its  20th  year, 
will  have  about  50  graduates  this 
year.  Some  students  have  left  early 
to  take  full-time  jobs  and  will 
graduate  with  next  year’s  class. 


Fraser  broadcaster  of  the  year 


By  Scott  McNichol 

It  has  taken  a lot  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  lead  Alan  Fraser  to 
his  goal.  The  third-year  broadcast- 
ing student  has  been  named  broad- 
caster of  the  year. 

The  award  is  given  to  a student  in 
the  BRT  program  who  displays  a 
good  understanding  of  broadcast- 
ing skills.  Judging  is  done  by  a 
panel  of  peers,  two  second-year 
students  and  three  third-year  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  program  co-or- 
dinator Larry  Mclntrye.  The  award 
will  be  presented  to  Fraser  at  the 
broadcasting  banquet  next 
January. 

Fraser  showcased  his  skills  with 
audio  and  video  tapes  of  his  work 
and  a short  speech. 


From  Smiths  Falls  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  Fraser’s  goal  has  always 
been  to  produce  films.  He  enjoys 
the  visual  arts  because  you  can  do 
more  than  radio. 

Back  home,  Fraser  worked  with 
the  town’s  theatre  group,  helping 
set  up  for  stage  shows  and  writing 
scripts. 

“I  used  to  write  scripts  for 
movies,  adding  all  kinds  of  special 
effects,”  he  said. 

Near  the  end  of  high  school,  he 
visited  a television  station  and 
found  it  interesting,  dealing  with 
the  same  kind  of  things  as  film. 
Phil  Mears,  a good  friend  and 
graduate  of  the  BRT  program,  told 
Fraser  about  the  course  at  Cones- 
toga. 


Now  in  his  last  year,  Fraser 
works  part  time  at  CKCO 
television  in  Kitchener  and  will 
have  a full-time  position  there  after 
he  graduates. 

He  has  a large  collection  of  his 
work  from  the  program,  including 
commercials  and  a Waterloo 
regional  police  force  promotional 
video  he  directed.  One  of  his 
favorites  is  a video  he  and  other 
students  made  on  their  own  using 
background  music  by  the 
Eurythmics. 

Fraser  feels  his  film  technique 
combined  with  concept  and  design 
skills,  will  help  him  break  into  the 
television  industry.  But,  he  said, 
the  move  to  film  will  be  a challeng- 
ing one. 


To  put  into  words  my  year  as 
president  of  the  Doon  Student 
Association  is  a difficult  task. 
There  are  not  enough  words  to 
describe  my  last  year  at  Cones- 
toga College.  The  problems  I 
have  had  to  face  have  made  me 
a stronger  person.  Looking  out 
for  the  best  interest  of  3,000  stu- 
dents is  a difficult  ask,  which  at 
times  can  be  both  rewarding  and 
frustrating. 

Every  president  wants  to 
change  the  world  when  he  or  she 
is  elected  (or  in  my  case  ac- 
claimed). There  is  so  much 


energy  flowing  through  your 
body  you  feel  there  is  nothing 
you  can’t  do. 

Then  reality  sets  in,  and  the 
novelty  wears  off  and  your  ex- 
pectations of  what  could  be 
aren’t  there  anymore.  The  bar- 
riers are  too  high  to  climb  and 
you  are  no  longer  motivated  the 
way  you  once  were. 

Common  realities  such  as 
apathy  and  lack  of  motivation 
are  hurdles  which  you  have  to 
climb. 

Apathy  is  a reality.  I tried  to 
say  it  doesn’t  exsist,  to  say  that 


it’s  only  an  excuse  put  forth  by 
people  who  are  tired  of  trying. 

Although  I am  glad  this  year  is 
over,  it  also  makes  me  sad  be- 
cause this  means  another  door 
has  closed.  Yet  for  each  door 
that  closes  there  is  always  a new 
one  opened. 

I hope  when  the  students  at 
Conestoga  College  close  their 
doors  to  the  college,  they  will 
take  time  to  open  them  just  a 
little  bit  to  reminisce  on  all  the 
happy  memories. 

Byron  Shantz 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


No  pigeon-hole  for  quasi-acoustic 
Celtic-jazz-blues-funk-balladeer 


Photo  by  Pamela  Fraser/Spoke 

David  Huber  of  Erin,  works  on  his  life-size  reproduction  of  a bald 
eagle.  The  bird  was  carved  out  of  a solid  log. 


For  an  encore  he  played  Rocky 
Mountain  Side,  “the  first  song  I 
ever  wrote  that  was  fit  for  human 
consumption.”  An  interlude 
spliced  the  18th-century  Fanny 
Power  and  the  Beatles’  Here 
Comes  the  Sun.  If  a piece  from 
somebody  else’s  song  seems  to  fit 


in  with  one  of  his,  Fearing  said,  he 
uses  it. 

With  such  strong  writing  and  in- 
dependent style,  Fearing  can  easily 
borrow  songs  without  jeopard- 
izing his  originality.  He  can  even 
defy  labels  while  he’s  at  it. 


lyrically  craftful  compositions,  he 
performed  several  inspired  ver- 
sions of  other  composers’  material 

— notably  Jamies  Keelaghan’s 
Jenny  Bryce,  Willie  P.  Bennett’s 
Faces  and  the  driving  country- 
blues  of  Bob  Dylan’s  Ballad  of 
Hollis  Brown. 

Other  songs,  original  and  bor- 
rowed, displayed  the  social  con- 
sciousness that  has  always  driven 
the  “folk”  scene. 

Welfare  Wednesday,  an  original 
from  the  album,  is  a bleak,  hungry 
song  with  images  of  the  urban  un- 
derside and  lineups  at  the  food 
bank  — as  the  “days  drag  on  like 
an  apathetic  marathon”  until  the 
next  welfare  Wednesday. 

Recalling  his  years  in  Ireland, 
Fearing  spoke  of  “the  troubles” 
— the  country  ’ s euphemistic  refer- 
ence to  urban  guerilla  warfare.  He 
sang  a cappella  (without  in- 
strumental accompaniment)  Their 
Ulster  Peace,  a composition  by 
Vin  Garbutt  that  criticizes  out- 
siders who  support  a movement 
they  know  nothing  about — people 
from  across  the  sea  who  fund  the 
deaths  of  Belfast  children. 

The  evening’s  most  anguishing 
song  was  Turn  Out  the  Lights, 
about  a young  victim  of  incest, 
who  kept  the  dark  secret  and  was 
denied  a childhood. 

Fearing’s  vocalizations  range  in 
unpredictable  turns,  from  raspy 
blues  to  mellifluous  ballad.  Sound- 
ing much  older  than  26  years,  his 
voice  is  like  smooth  whisky  aged 
in  wood. 

Other  than  an  appearance  in  July 
at  the  Mariposa  Folk  Festival  in 
Barrie,  Fearing  will  unfortunately 
be  absent  this  summer  from  the 
Ontario  folk  circuit.  He’s  leaving 
in  July  for  a tour  of  the  British 
Isles,  expected  to  last  until  Oc- 
tober, and  plans  to  record  a new 
album  there. 

Fearing  closed  the  second  set 
with  a request  from  the  album. 
Beguiling  Eyes,  about  unrequited 
love,  combines  all  the  elements 
that  make  his  music  so  compelling 

— poetic  lyrics  and  a spellbinding 
guitar  melody,  with  an  instrumen- 
tal bridge  based  on  Joni  Mitchell’s 
Both  Sides  Now. 


By  Alan  Elliott 

Categorizing  Stephen  Fearing’s 
April  4 concert  at  the  Princess 
Cinema  in  Waterloo  would  be  as 
futile  as  telling  where  he’s  from. 

When  he  joined  the  American 
Federation  of  Music,  Fearing,  26, 
had  to  settle  for  the  standby 
“folk”  pigeon-hole  instead  of  his 
quasi-acoustic-Celtic-jazz-blues- 
funk-balladeer  self-description. 

Fearing  is  from  Vancouver  but 
has  also  lived  in  Minneapolis,  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  spent  11 
years  in  Ireland.  He’s  absorbed  a 
lot  along  the  way. 

Songs  rooted  in  Celtic  tradition 
continually  surprise  when  an  Irish 
mode  is  charged  with  bluesy  vocal 
inflections. 

He  opened  the  first  of  two 


lengthy  sets  with  Just  Got  On  My 
Travellin’  Shoes,  a vocal  blend  of 
gospel  and  blues  accompanied  by 
a percussive  slap-guitar  style. 

Fearing’s  guitar  playing  is 
masterful,  ranging  from  driftingly 
melodic  — with  progressions 
sometimes  bordering  on  classical 
— to  rapid-fire  blues  and  Celtic 
licks.  He  often  uses  open  tunings 
which  allow  startling  combina- 
tions of  a steady  bass  with  rhythm, 
melody  lines  or  harmonics. 

Ireland  came  out  clearly  in 
Dublin  Bay,  from  his  Out  to  Sea 
album.  Fearing  calls  it  scary  — 
writing  something,  then  deciding 
“you  don’t  know  if  it’s  from  the 
15th  century  or  something  you 
heard  in  a bar  or  if  it  is  indeed 
original.” 

Besides  Fearing’s  melodic  and 


Fearing  stunned  and  surprised  audiences  at  the  Princess  Theatre 
in  Waterloo  April  4.  Fearing’s  unusual  style  defies  description. 


Students  display  their  wares 


By  Pamela  Fraser 

The  first  K-W  wood  show  was 
held  at  Bingeman  Park  April  7 
to  9,  and  the  Conestoga  College 
woodworking  centre  was  there. 

The  show  attracted  hundreds 
of  people  from  the  area  to  see 
exhibits  ranging  from  fine  hand- 
carving  to  state-of-the-art 
cabinetmaking  exhibited  by  the 
college. 

Dennis  Harlock,  a teacher  at 
the  woodworking  centre,  said 
people  were  inquiring  about  the 
centre  because  of  its  growing 
reputation. 

“Many  people  saw  the  centre 
as  a big  white  elephant  when  it 
first  opened,”  Harlock  said. 
“Because  enrolment  was  down 


in  the  first  year,  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  enthusiam  by  the 
community,  people  thought  it 
(the  centre)  would  never  get  off 
the  ground. 

“There  is  more  enthusiasm 
now,”  he  said.  “People  are 
starting  to  like  the  idea  of  the 
centre  and  what  we  can  produce. 
There  are  more  than  110  ap- 
plicants so  far  for  96  spaces 
available  next  year.” 

Conestoga’s  display  included 
an  inlaid  table  and  a roll-top 
desk,  as  well  as  photographs  and 
computerized  blueprints. 

The  photographs  pictured 
machinery  used  at  the  centre,  as 
well  as  examples  of  finished 
products  produced  by  students. 
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CLASSIFIED 

v : ' 


Rates  for  classified  ads  are  $2 
for  20  words  or  less  and  20  cents 
per  word  after  that.  Ads  must  be 
paid  for  by  cash  at  the  time  of 
submission. 

Ads  are  due  by  Friday  at  noon, 
ten  days  before  publication  date 
and  are  subject  to  editing  and 
approval. 

There  is  no  charge  for  com- 
, munity  events. 


of  April.  Call  days  748-5366  or 
1-767-0792  after  5 p.m.  and  ask  for 
Lori. 


PERSONAL 

Zapper,  when  are  we  going  to  see 
you?  We  can’t  do  the  Zapper  thing 
without  you.  Luv  Us.  P.S.  You’re 
still  our  hero! 


WANTED 


Ride  to  Conestoga  College  (Doon  Mr.  Sexy. ..This  week  Spoke 

Campus)  from  Guelph  starting  end  wouldn’t  print  what  I wanted  to 


say,  so  I’ll  have  to  show  you 
tonight.  Luv  The  Wild  Thing. 


Zed,  want  to  see  what  a gnome 
looks  like  in  Mickey  Mouse  ears 
and  a bikini?  Luv  your  best  (& 
only)  friend  L. 


To  the  mighty  Condor,  next  time 
let’s  sit  in  the  back  of  the  theatre  (I 
mean  so  we  can  see  the  movie  bet- 
ter, right?!)  Luv  Me  XOXOX  P.S. 
Remember  one  thing...Although 
it’s  cold  and  snowing,  summer’s 
not  far  behind. 


SUMMER  JOBS 

Ameri-source  is  a nationwide,  es- 
tablished wholesale  distributor  of 
computers  and  cellular  phones. 


This  year  the  company  has  ex- 
panded its  operations  and  has 
vacancies  in  its  aqua-lawn  division 
for  summer,  1989.  Will  set-up  and 
maintain  summer-long  businesses 
selling  and  installing  simple  under- 
ground lawn-sprinkler  systems  in 


the  area.  Training  and  materials 
provided.  Own  transportation  use- 
ful. Highly  profitable  work.  Sub- 
mit resume  by  April  20,  1989. 

Contact  Lee  Easton  (416)  890- 
9749. 


TYPING 

WORD  PROCESS- 

ING/TYPING SERVICES, 
professional,  reasonable;  reports, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  off  Homer 
Watson  Blvd.,  Caren’s  Word  Ser- 
vices, 748-4389,  after  5 p.m. 
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REVIEWS 


The  Kiss  leaves  a bad  taste 
and  the  movie  is  no  better 


By  Zora  Jokic 

The  previews  for  Kennedy 
Miller’s  Dead  Calm  promise  plen- 
ty of  suspense  and  thrilling  action, 
and  that’s  exactly  what  the  movie 
gives,  from  start  to  finish. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  a film  can  be 
successful  with  only  a few  hundred 
words  of  dialogue,  but  this  one  is. 

The  absence,  rather  than  the 
presence  of  spoken  words,  works 
with  the  film’s  title  in  an  ironic 
twist,  as  this  film  is  anything  but 
calm. 

Dead  Calm  opens  with  a shock- 
ingly traumatic  accident  scene  in 
which  the  young  son  of  Royal 
Australian  Army  officer  John  In- 
gram (Sam  Neill)  and  his  wife  Rae 
(Nicole  Kidman)  is  tragically 

killed.  Ingram  takes  his  wife  on  a 
healing  South  Pacific  cruise  on  the 


Saracen,  their  beautiful  yacht, 
where  this  thriller  begins  to  unfold 

After  32  peaceful  days,  the  In- 
grams notice  a man  furiously 
rowing  toward  their  boat.  Billy 
Zane  plays  Hughie  Warriner,  a 
panic-stricken  young  American 
claiming  the  other  passengers  on 
his  ship,  the  Orpheus,  all  died  of 
food  poisoning.  Suspicious  of  the 
young  man’s  story,  John  makes  his 
first  mistake  by  leaving  Rae  alone 
with  Warriner  and  rowing  back  to 
the  Orpheus  to  check  it  out.  What 
he  finds  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship 
is  enough  to  send  him  rowing  with 
terror-filled  speed  back  to  the 
Saracen.  To  his  ever-increasing 
horror,  John  realizes  Warriner  has 
overpowered  Rae  and  taken  over 
the  helm,  speeding  away  and  leav- 
ing him  stuck  on  a dinghy  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean. 

The  movie  is  based  on  the  book 


of  the  same  name  by  Charles  Wil- 
liams, published  in  1963.  There  are 
only  three  characters,  (and  a dog 
with  its  own  character),  and  the 
acting  is  excellent. 

Zane  provides  the  element  of 
black  humor  in  this  film.  His 
psychotic  fascination  with  Rae 
leads  him  to  play  a deadly  cat-and- 
mouse  game  with  her  throughout 
some  explicitly  violent  scenes  on 
their  voyage  to  nowhere.  Rae’s  at- 
tempts to  avoid  him  only  spur  him 
on  to  taunt  and  terrify  her  (and  in 
turn  the  audience),  and  his  deran- 
gement of  character  is  sometimes 
disturbingly  hypnotic. 

Neill  plays  the  comforting,  take- 
charge  husband  of  the  traumatized, 
emotional  Rae.  The  deep  bond  be- 
tween the  two  is  emphasized  in 
how  they  deal  with  the  loss  of  their 
son. 

Kidman’s  performance  as  the 
young,  spirited  girl  with  a cunning 
wit  who  gains  new  strength  and 
maturity,  is  memorable. 

Dead  Calm’s  photography  is  so 
spectacular  that  at  times  it  has  the 
perfection  of  a back  drop,  although 
it’s  not.  Filmed  entirely  on  loca- 
tion on  Australia’s  Great  Barrier 
Reef,  the  photography  has  a wildly 
natural,  romantic  quality.  The 
storm-at-sea  scene  is  savage  and 
breathtakingly  beautiful.  Con- 
sidering the  movie  is  set  in  the 
limited  scenery  of  an  ocean,  it  is 
superbly  utilized  by  director  Phil 
Noyce. 

Also  notable  is  the  sparse  and 
fittingly  eerie  score  by  rock 
musician  Graeme  Revell.  Revell 
uses  a soprano,  singing  Latin  lyrics 
to  symbolize  the  achievement  of 
strength  and  maturity  by  Rae. 

Dead  Calm,  which  is  rated  R be- 
cause of  its  sexual  and  violent 
material,  never  lets  up  in  suspense. 
There  is  plenty  of  action,  but  there 
are  also  quieter  scenes  to  give  it  a 
satisfying  balance.  Fortunately  the 
story  leaves  no  holes  that  could 
invite  a Dead  Calm  II  — it  doesn’t 
need  to  be  improved. 


By  Christine  Diesbourg 

The  major  leagues  will  never  be 
the  same  after  the  public  sees  the 
new  movie  Major  League.  What 
first  appears  to  be  a movie  for 
minors,  turns  out  to  be  a good 
laugh  for  everyone. 

Charlie  Sheen,  who  plays  Rickie 
Vaughn,  a juvenile  delinquent 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks, 
shines  in  this  fun,  summertime  of- 
fering. 

When  Vaughn  strutted  onto  the 
playing  field  to  the  tune  of  Wild 
Thing,  the  theatre  audience  got  just 
as  worked  up  as  the  people  on  the 
screen.  Sheen’s  sheer  sex  appeal  as 
the  boy  with  frayed  edges  and  a 
wicked  curve  ball  heats  up  the 
screen  without  destroying  his 
credibility  as  an  actor. 

Tom  Berenger  and  Corbin 
Bemsen  add  extra  flavor  with  the 
silly  antics  they  bring  to  the 
Indians’  field. 

Executive  producer  Mark  Rosen- 
berg successfully  brought  together 


By  Nancy  Medeiros 

If  the  idea  of  kissing  your  aunt 
makes  you  shudder,  then  perhaps 
the  latest  release  from  Astral 
Video,  The  Kiss,  is  a movie  you 
should  avoid. 

In  fact,  even  if  you  don’t  have  an 
aunt,  you  should  still  avoid  this 
video. 

The  film  thrives  on  gore  and 
music  to  make  your  heartbeat 
quicken,  but  the  climax  of  the 
musical  scores  occur  five  seconds 
before  anything  thrilling  happens. 

Much  of  the  acting  is  unprofes- 
sional, except  for  the  performance 
of  Meredith  Salenger  as  Amy  Hal- 
loran.  She  appears  to  be  a normal 
teen  with  normal  adolescent  con- 
cerns like  shopping  malls  and 
boyfriends.  But  her  life  takes  a 


By  Zora  Jokic 

Talk  about  sizzling  music! 

In  their  new  release,  Diamond 
Mine,  Blue  Rodeo  has  toned  down 
the  strong  country-folk  sound  of 
their  debut  album,  Outskirts,  and 
added  some  unique  touches  which 
emphasize  the  genuine  talent  of 
each  band  member. 

Vocalists  Greg  Keelor  and  Jim 
Cuddy  alternate  singing  lead  on 
this  album,  with  Keelor  starting 
first  in  the  Elvis  Costello-like  pop 
song  God  and  Country,  although 
the  raspy  growls  of  Keelor  and 
Cuddy  sound  so  similar  it  is  some- 


the  right  actors  to  handle  the 
stereotypical  traits  one  would  ex- 
pect from  major  league  baseball 
players. 

Berenger  is  cast  in  the  role  of  a 
guy  that’s  on  his  last  legs.  He  has 
to  make  it  in  the  major  leagues  this 
time  or  roll  over  and  become  a 
baseball  couch  potato. 

When  you  get  these  three  on  one 
field  you  never  really  know  what’s 
going  to  happen.  The  laughs  never 
seem  to  stop. 

Some  of  the  best  scenes  arc  car- 
ried by  a unknown  actor  who  plays 
Willy  Mayes  Hayes,  a wild, 
carefree  character  who  should 
have  had  a greater  presence  in  the 
film.  Unfortunately,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  the  bench. 

Although  the  movie  attracted  a 
lot  of  sports  buffs,  it  definitely 
wasn’t  a disappointment  to  those 
who  don’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  baseball.  The  story  is  amus- 
ing family  entertainment,  perfect 
for  a light  night  out. 


tragic  turn  when  her  mother  is 
killed  in  a freak  automotive  acci- 
dent. 

While  looking  in  a gun  shop  win- 
dow after  learning  her  sister  wants 
to  visit  her,  she  is  thrown  through 
the  window  and  pinned  by  a 
swerving  van. 

Felice  (Joanna  Pacula)  is  a 
glamorous,  jet-setting  model.  She 
appears  to  be  a stereotypical  suc- 
cess in  the  business  and  tries  to 
come  across  as  a complex, 
mysterious  person.  Then  we  learn 
why  her  sister  refused  to  see  her. 

The  story  is  hard  to  swallow  and 
the  plot  runs  rather  thin.  At  times 
the  story  line  becomes  so  confus- 
ing that  turning  the  VCR  off  is  all 
too  tempting. 

Like  a kiss  from  your  aunt,  this 
video  will  soon  be  forgotten. 


times  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two. 

Diamond  Mine  utilizes  instru- 
ments rarely  heard  in  pop  music 
and  produces  some  outstanding 
songs.  Bob  Wiseman  plays  the  ac- 
cordian  in  the  upbeat  folk  rock 
tune.  Now  and  Forever,  but  the 
only  likeness  the  song  has  to  a 
polka  is  it  makes  you  want  to 
dance. 

Wiseman’s  talents  extend  to 
other  unusual  instruments  such  as 
the  organ,  percussive  piano  and 
grinder,  which  are  heard  in  many 
of  the  songs  on  this  album.  He  also 
plays  bongos  and  improvises  a 
haunting  piece  of  blues  piano  as 
filler  music  between  songs. 

Wiseman’s  remarkable  piano 
and  organ  performances  provide 
some  of  the  blues  undertones  and 
folksy  sounds  in  songs  like  Girl  of 
Mine  and  House  of  Dreams. 

Diamond  Mine  combines  folk 
(Fall  in  Line),  pop  (Florida,  where 
Keelor  again  sounds  like  Costel- 
lo), and  the  closest  the  band  has 
ever  come  to  hard  rock/heavy 
metal  (Fuse). 

The  title  track,  Diamond  Mine, 
along  with  Nice  Try,  are  in 
psychedelic ’60s  rock  tradition. 
Both  have  solid  blues  back- 
grounds. 

There  is  an  acrimony  in  the  lyrics 
that  hints  at  unpleasant  past  ex- 
periences, frustrations  and  losti 
hopes,  as  well  as  words  of  defiance - 
in  the  true  blues  tradition. 

Aside  from  the  multi-talented  in- 
strumental performances. 
Diamond  Mine  has  substance, 
feeling  and  an  absolutely  tireless 
listening  quality.  With  a combina- 
tion like  that,  Blue  Rodeo  can’t 
miss. 


A TOUCH  OF  CLASS 


GRAD  FORMAL 


$14 /Person  Waterloo  Inn 

Friday  April  28 

Cold  Buffet,  Cash  Bar 

8:00  p.m.  - 1:00  a.m. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the 
DSA,  Activities  Office  or  Student 
Services 


Film  gets  major  laughs 


New  sound  for  Blue  Rodeo 
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'And  the  winner  is... 


Boatrace  fiasco  embarrasses  DSA 


By  Pamela  Fraser 

The  weather  was  clear,  but  con- 
fusion reigned  during  the  22nd  an- 
nual Labatts  and  Conestoga  Col- 
lege boatrace  Saturday,  April  8. 

Staggered  starts  were  held  for  the 
first  time,  to  avoid  the  crush  of 
boats  at  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
but  this  turned  out  to  be  a bad  idea. 
Because  of  mix-ups  in  the  finish- 
ing times  and  calculations  of  how 
long  each  craft  was  on  the  river, 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  wrong 
people.  Even  before  the  faux  pas 
was  discovered,  some  “winners,” 
who  knew  they  could  not  have 
won,  tried  to  return  their  prizes. 

Race  results  were  still  not  avail- 


able by  April  11,  and  Cheryl  Wil- 
son, DSA  activities  co-ordinator, 
refused  to  release  any  information 
until  all  calculations  were  con- 
firmed. 

Other  than  the  starting  confusion, 
the  rest  of  the  day  went  smoothly. 
The  sun  was  shining  and  the  river 
calm,  but  fast,  when  the  first  par- 
ticipants left  Bridgeport  Com- 
munity Centre  at  9:30  a.m. 

Three  categories  of  boats  were 
entered,  canoes  and  kayaks  on  the 
15-  mile  course,  and  inflatable  din- 
ghies or  rowboats  and  junks  on  the 
six-  mile  course. 

Of  25  entries,  there  were  20 
canoes,  two  dinghies  and  three 
junks.  Two  unregistered  canoes 


Junk  category  contestants  (l-r)  David  Waal,  Mike  Kipp,  Tim  Treleaban,  Joey  Kadziolka,  Todd  Blair 
(hidden  from  view)  and  Bob  Cadwell. 
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Photo  by  Deb  Miller 

(l-r)  Construction  engineering  technology  students  Tom  Maxwell, 
Dave  Hallman,  John  Bender  and  Tom  Hickey  get  into  the  boatrace 
spirit. 

also  joined  the  race,  just  for  fun . 
The  last  boat  entered  the  water  by 
10  a.m.  and  the  first  canoe  crossed 
the  finish  line  shortly  after  1 1 a.m. 

The  combination  of  a shorter 
course  and  faster  water  resulted  in 
record  finishing  times.  Each  entry 
had  to  check  in  at  four  checkpoints 
along  the  route  and  a police  boat 
cruised  the  river  in  event  of 
mishaps.  One  canoeist  allowed  the 
lure  of  spring  to  overcome  his 
competitive  nature  and  turned  the 
race  into  a fishing  trip. 

Competitors  came  from  all  over 
the  area,  including  a group  of 
“vikings”  from  St.  Catharines. 

The  race  was  advertised  on  local 
radio  stations,  and  the  mild,  sunny 
weather  helped  bring  people  out, 
although  entries  were  down  from 
last  year. 

“ It’s  a challenge  to  face  the  cold 
weather  and  the  cold  water,”  Wil- 


Inone  of  the  day’s  major  casual- 
ties, John  Nemeth  has  a cut 
finger  repaired  by  a St.  John’s 
Ambulance  attendant. 


Photo  by  Deb  Miller 

A junk  crew,  the  St.  Catharines  Cutters,  (l-r)  Barry  Peters,  Mike  Davidson,  Jim  Steel,  Barry  Bowslaugh 
and  Greame  Tiels  (not  pictured)  push  off  in  their  Viking  ship. 

son  said. 

More  controversy  arose  at  the 
finish  line,  with  complaints  the 
first  boat  in  had  a racing  shell, 
which  was  not  permitted.  The  oc- 
cupants had  removed  the  rented 
canoe  from  the  water  and  returned 
it  as  soon  as  they  completed  the 
course.  Later  it  was  determined 
that  although  it  looked  like  a racing 
shell,  the  canoe  was  a recreational 
vessel  and  therefore  qualified  . 

Prizes  were  donated  by  Labatts, 
and  included  small  trophies  for 
each  category,  as  well  as  mirrors, 
beach  towels  and  sunglasses. 

Awards  will  be  presented  as  soon 
as  winners  are  confirmed. 


Motorcycle  course  lowers  insurance 
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By  Zora  Jokic 

Get  out  your  leather  jackets  and 
gear  up  for  the  Canadian  Safety 
Council  motorcycle  training  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga  College. 

The  popular  course  gives  22 
hours  of  instruction  in  motorcycle 
iving,  safety  and  maintenance.  It 
ill  provide  students  with  a class 
“M”  licence  upon  successful 
completion,  but  participants  must 
possess  a valid  “R”  permit  prior 
to  the  course  starting  date. 

Students  will  acquire  such  skills 
as  balancing  and  braking,  cold 
starting,  stopping,  traffic  be- 


haviour and  survival  in  hazardous 
situations. 

To  participate,  applicants  must 
provide  a sturdy  jacket,  pants  and 
boots  which  cover  the  ankle, 
leather  gloves,  a certified  helmet, 
and  must  be  16  years  of  age  or 
over. 

The  motorcycle  course  is  offered 
at  three  different  locations,  starting 
April  1 at  Doon  campus  and  April 
8 at  Waterloo  and  Guelph  campus. 
Class  sessions  run  8:30  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  or  12  noon  to  5:30  p.m.  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  for  two  con- 
secutive weekends,  and  are  held 
regardless  of  the  weather. 


Shari  Dickson,  supervisor  of  sup- 
ing  education  office,  said  some  in- 
surance companies  will  give 
graduates  of  the  defensive  training 
course  a break  on  motorcycle  in- 
surance. That  is  part  of  the  reason 
the  course  is  a “very  popular” 
one. 

The  program  also  gives  extensive 
practical  riding  experience  using 
motorcycles  on  loan  from  various 
dealerships,  said  Dickson. 

Participants  must  attend  me  full 
22  hours  and  pass  a test  given  on 
the  final  day  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  course  and  receive  their 
class  “M”  licence. 


pnoto  Dy  zora  ooKic/spoKe 

A student  nervously  works  his  way  through  the  motorcycle  training 
course  at  Conestoga’s  Waterloo  campus. 
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Ted  Goddard  finds  adventure 
and  history  on  Arctic  treks 


Ted  Goddard 


By  Lynne  Gourley 

Imagine  canoeing  in  the  frigid 
waters  of  the  Arctic,  or  portaging 
through  mosquito-infested  land 
carrying  a 1 00-pound  pack  on  your 
back  and  an  82-pound  canoe  over 
your  head. 

That’s  Ted  Goddard’s  idea  of  a 
vacation. 

The  Doon  campus  marketing 
teacher  said  he  can’t  remember  a 
time  when  he  hasn’t  canoed. 

“Arctic  canoeing  came  as  a 
natural  progression,”  Goddard 
said,  referring  to  the  600-mile  trips 
he  and  friends  take  into  unhabited 
places. 

He  likes  northern  rivers  because 
they  are  longer  and  more  remote. 
“It  represents  new  horizons,”  he 
said. 

When  people  ask  him  why  he 
prefers  to  go  to  the  Arctic  to  canoe, 
he  said  it’s  like  skiers  comparing 
the  slopes  of  Austria  to 
Collingwood’s  Blue  Mountain. 

Although  he  enjoys  the  thrills  of 
the  Arctic,  he  is  just  as  happy  pad- 
dling along  the  lakes  in  Algonquin 
Park. 

“Arctic  canoeing  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  on  a river  that 


lasts  500  miles  and  not  run  into 
another  living  soul.  It  is  also  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  retrace 
some  early  explorers’  routes.” 
Although  he  has  travelled  to  the 
Arctic  four  times,  each  trip  has 
been  different. 

On  his  first  trip  in  1976,  Goddard 
and  his  party  left  Yellowknife  and 
paddled  300  miles  up  river,  a feat 
that  was  physically  and  mentally 
demanding.  After  that,  they 
portaged  to  Copper  Mine  and  pad- 
died  another  300  miles  to  the 
Arctic  River. 

At  times,  they  were  paddling  or 
portaging  up  to  18  hours  a day  for 
six  weeks,  he  said. 

Although  he  laughs  about  it, 
Goddard  was  serious  when  he  said 
they  brought  three  ounces  of 
scotch  per  man  per  day. 

High  energy  foods  like  dried  fruit 
and  nuts  were  also  brought  along, 
as  well  as  “good  old  Waterloo 
County  sausage”  and  bannock,  a 
high-  fibre,  Scottish  bread. 

Because  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies  can  be  the  worst  part  of  the 
trip,  Goddard  said  they  wore 
khaki-colored  clothing.  Insects  are 
not  as  attracted  to  light  colors  and 
cotton-polyester  blends.  He 


warned  the  worst  thing  to  wear  is 
denim  because  it  absorbs  water 
and  is  hard  to  dry. 

Other  essentials  include  wool 
sweaters,  waterproof  coats,  gortex 
rainsuits  and  rubber  gloves  and 
boots. 

Goddard  said  retracing  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  arctic  route  was  a great 
thrill  because  it  had  only  been  done 
once  before. 

The  300-mile  upriver  portion  of 
the  trip  was  “psychologically 
depressing,”  making  the  people 
travelling  together  an  “incredibly 
cohesive  group.” 

Goddard  added  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances was  any  member  of 
the  group  allowed  to  complain. 
“We  must  have  looked  like  com- 
plete idiots  when  the  mosquitoes 
were  chewing  at  us  and  we  were 
laughing  our  heads  off.  It’s  all  a 
mental  attitude.” 

Although  all  the  members  of  his 
group  are  experienced  canoeists,  if 
an  upset  occurs,  it  can  throw 
everyone  for  a bit  of  a loop.  Canoe- 
ing in  rapid  waters  almost  invites 
the  possibility  of  an  upset,  but 
Goddard  and  his  crew  take  it  all  in 
stride. 

Almost  nonchalant  about  the  idea 


of  being  tossed  into  frigid  waters, 
Goddard  said  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  person  onto  land 
and  into  a warm  sleeping  bag  be- 
cause, the  danger  of  hypothermia 
is  so  great. 

He  added  all  equipment  is 
waterproof  so  gear  will  not  be 
damaged  in  an  upset. 

Because  the  weather  is  so  vari- 
able in  the  Arctic,  it  is  important  to 
keep  up-to-date  on  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Although  Goddard  has  never  ex- 
perienced a serious  injury,  he  said 
all  precautions  are  necessary  for  a 
successful  and  safe  journey. 

Although  the  RCMP  have  a map 
of  the  area  they  will  cover  and  an 
expected  arrival  date,  they  will  not 
begin  looking  for  a lost  party  until 
they  are  over  their  destination  ar- 
rival date  by  a week. 

Goddard  picked  up  on  Farley 
Mowat’s  expression  virus  Arctic  - 
tisus  when  describing  his  passion 
for  the  land.  “It  really  is  God’s 
country,  it’s  also  a narcotic  you 
have  to  feed.  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable in  the  south.  The  isolation 
is  a real  appeal.  There  is  a keen 
sense  of  adventure  and  history.” 


Botswana  students  happy  to  be  leaving  snow  behind 


By  Andy  Schoenhofer 

Conestoga  College  will  soon  be 
losing  some  of  its  international  stu- 
dents. 

Three  materials  management  stu- 
dents will  be  graduating  and 
returning  to  Botswana  after  com- 
pleting three  years  of  business 
studies.  They  were  sponsored  by 
DeBeers  Diamond  Company  of 
South  Africa. 

The  students  come  from  various 
backgrounds.  After  Ronny  Yane 
graduated  from  high  school,  he 
saw  a newspaper  ad  offering  ap- 
plicants the  chance  to  go  to  Canada 
for  a training  course.  After  a two- 
day  interview  at  DeBeers,  Yane 
was  accepted  for  the  course. 

Sailors  Rampart  worked  for 
Botswana  Breweries  and 
Barclay’s  Bank  and  answered  the 
same  DeBeers  ad.  Ben  Mpoeleng 
worked  for  DeBeers  for  six  years 
before  coming  to  Canada. 

They  will  work  in  stores  or  pur- 
chasing when  they  return  to 
Botswana.  Yane  hopes  the  course 
will  lead  to  a management  posi- 
tion. 

He  added  that  DeBeers  brings  its 
own  people  from  South  Africa  to 


run  companies  in  Botswana  and 
when  a Batswana  (a  Botswana 
citizen)  is  hired,  the  South  African 
is  bumped  to  a higher  position. 

“Although  they  are  South 
African  it  doesn’t  mean  they  are 
competent,  but  that’s  what  the 
South  African  bosses  think,” 
Yane  said. 

Rampart  also  expects  to  advance 
in  the  company  because  he  has  a 
better  education  than  the  average 
Batswana. 

DeBeers  sponsors  about  30  stu- 
dents a year  to  go  to  Canada  or 
England  for  business  courses. 
Yane  thinks  this  is  good  for 
Botswana  because  it  helps  develop 
the  country’s  workforce.  DeBeers 
pays  the  cost  of  the  program  but 
doesn’t  demand  that  the  sponsored 
students  work  for  DeBeers  after 
graduation,  although  most  of  them 
do. 

Yane  said  Canadians  have  an 
outdated  perception  of  Africa, 
especially  Botswana. 

“People  assume,”  Yane  said. 
“They  say:  ‘Oh,  you’re  from 
Africa!’  but  I say  right  away  ‘No, 
I’m  from  Botswana.’  They  don’t 
see  the  difference.  Africa  is  not  a 
country  but  Botswana  is.” 


The  pictures  Canadians  see  of 
starving  children  don’t  represent 
all  of  Africa,  he  added. 

Botswana  is  an  independent 
landlocked  country  of  one  million 
people  north  of  South  Africa.  It’s 
about  the  size  of  Saskatchewan  in 
area  and  became  independent  in 
1966,  changing  its  name  from  Be- 
chuanaland  to  Botswana.  Al- 
though the  Kalahari  desert  takes  up 
much  of  the  country’s  land,  beef 
ranching  is  one  of  Botswana’s  big- 
gest industries.  The  economy  is 
based  on  diamonds,  beef  and 
breweries.  Rampart  added  that 
“Batswana  drink  a lot  of  beer  all 
the  time.  It’s  a big  industry.” 

Botswana  has  a branch  plant 
economy,  where  most  big  mines 
are  owned  by  South  Africans  and 
most  management  positions  are 
filled  by  descendants  of  British 
colonials.  Because  the  country  is 
still  young,  Batswana  haven’t  had 
time  to  change  their  country  to  the 
way  they  would  like  to  see  it  run. 
Mpoeleng  would  like  to  see  inde- 
pendence from  British  influences, 
especially  in  government  and  the 
judicial  system. 

Yane  said  DeBeers  claims  to 
want  to  place  Batswana  in  posi- 


Photo  by  Andy  Schoenhofer 
and  Ben  Mpoeleng  will  be  returning  to  Botswana  in  May. 


(l-r)  Ronny  Yane,  Sailors  Rampart 


tions  of  responsibility,  but  he  does 
not  think  they  have  done  enough  to 
implement  this  policy. 

“The  Batswana  are  second-class 
citizens  in  their  own  country,”  he 
said.  Yane  plans  to  be  one  of  the 
people  who  make  a difference 
there. 

He  thinks  the  Conestoga  course 
is  a good  one  but  may  not  be  im- 
mediately relevant  to  their  jobs  be- 
cause it  is  production-oriented. 
“My  sponsor  when  I get  back  is 
more  service-oriented  and  I would 
much  rather  be  part  of  manage- 
ment,” he  said.  Yane  has  tried  to 
develop  his  management  talents  by 
becoming  involved  in  business  or- 
ganizations. 

He  is  the  1988/89  president  of  the 
student  chapter  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Product  and  Inven- 
tory Control.  Rampart  and 
Mpoeleng  are  members.  Yane  is 
also  editing  this  year’s  materials 
management  yearbook. 

Although  all  three  do  well  in 
school,  they  find  time  for  more 
than  just  studying.  Yane  likes 
dancing  and  has  visited  Toronto  a 
few  times.  He  liked  the  city  but 
Rampart  found  it  too  dangerous. 


Rampart  likes  Guelph  because  it  is 
quiet. 

“You  can  find  excitement 
wherever  you  go,  just  Find  what 
you  like,  look  around,”  said  Ram- 
part. His  fiancee,  also  sponsored 
by  DeBeers,  is  going  to  Laurentian 
University  in  Sudbury. 

“This  spring  weather  is  nice  and 
it  makes  me  want  to  go  back 
home,’  ’ Rampart  said,  ‘ ‘but  it’s  the 
snow  that  I don’t  like.” 

When  the  three  students  arrived 
in  Canada  they  were  surprised  by 
a snowstorm  at  the  airport.  “It  was 
interesting  in  the  beginning  but 
after  three  years  of  slush  and  cold, 
I’m  happy  to  go  back,”  Rampart 
said. 

Being  in  Canada  and  away  from 
their  families  for  three  years,  they 
kept  in  touch  with  what  was  hap- 
pening back  home  by  telephone. 

It  got  so  bad  they  had  to  be  care- 
ful to  not  spend  their  food  money 
on  phone  calls. 

‘ ‘When  I leave  here,  somebody  at 
Bell  Canada  is  going  to  be  fired 
because  they  will  need  one  less 
person  (to  handle  the  calls),” 
Rampart  said. 


End  of  Year  Patio  Party 

Featuring... 


